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A First Step Toward a Future 


For Florida's Forgotte 


If and when the State of Florida turns over 200,000 
acres of state land in trust status to all its Seminole Indians, 
the Federal Government will participate in the problem 
of Florida’s troubled and troubling Everglades Miccosu- 
kees to the extent of financing a period of economic and 
social planning with individuals and families of that tribe. 

In a letter to Governor LeRoy Collins on January 30, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Commissioner, Glenn L. Em- 
mons, stated that the Bureau would set aside sufficient 
funds for a qualified specialist to design a development 
program for the tribe and enlist the assistance of “knowl- 
edgeable” local people known to be friendly to the Indians’ 
aspirations. The Bureau would consult with the Everglades 
Miccosukee Tribe of Seminoles and State officials on rules 
and procedures under which the Miccosukees would ad- 
minister the land. 

This Bureau proposal followed the submission to the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau by the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs on January 25 of a 10- 
year development program for the Miccosukee Seminoles, 
to which the Tribe itself has agreed. A first year of pre- 
liminary planning with on-the-spot Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs’ assistance was requested in the AAIA recommenda- 
tion. 

If the complex of state, federal and tribal interests 
finds common ground soon, as is urgent, it will mean an 
end to the State of Florida’s long delay in placing in state 
trust for its tribes, and under Miccosukee administration, 
the land which comprises the Miccosukees’ present living 
territory on the Tamiami Trail and the Everglades Swamps. 

The Everglades land question has been held up for 
the past six years while the lack of accord between the 
state’s tribes, the Federal Government’s unwillingness to 
enter the picture, and the state’s hesitation over how to 
proceed, increased the Miccosukees’ bitterness over their 
land insecurity. In the meantime, activities of the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers in draining the swamps has 
threatened the livelihood of the Miccosukees and presaged 
future real estate activities which could wipe out the tribe’s 
way of life. 

Today this independent and colorful people for whom 
the assurance of trust possession of their homelands seemed 
almost within reach last year waits in anxiety while the 
machinery of federal and state governments still stands at 
dead center. 

On August 11, 1959, the Florida Cabinet committed 
itself to set aside the land for the Seminole Indian Tribe, 
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—Dixie Photo, Miami, Fla. 


L. to R., front row, Col. Max Denton, Indian comm’r., State 
of Florida; Glenn L. Emmons, comm’r. of Indian Affairs, 
Washington; Virgil Harrington, BIA, Dania, Fla.; Merrill 
Tozier, info. dir., BIA, Washington; Buffalo Tiger, chmn., 
Miccosukee Seminole tribal council; rear, Mrs. Bobbie Tiger, 
Wm. Mckinley Osceola, Miccosukee Seminole Tribe, and 
LaVerne Madigan, exec. dir., Association on American Indian 
Affairs. 


represented by the organized reservation groups, and for 
the 300 independent Miccosukee Seminoles. By November 
16 the two tribes had agreed upon a proposal on use of 
the land by both. At this time the Indians of the Dania, 
Brighton, and Big Cypress Reservations, among whom 
there are also some Miccosukees who have accepted reser- 
vation life, agreed that the land should be open for use 
by all the Indians under administration of the Miccosukees. 
Consistently, the Miccosukee majority had resisted vigor- 
ously suggestions that they join the reservation groups, 
and asserted their identity as a separate tribe. 

Governor Collins, in the late months of 1959, had 
already indicated his own and his Cabinet’s willingness 
to act speedily on the land problem. In addition, State At- 
torney General Richard W. Ervin had accepted the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs’ offer of cooperation 
in drawing up a trust agreement protective of both tribal 
and state interests. 

A contention of the Association on American Indian 
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Honorable LeRoy Collins, Governor 
State of Florida 

State Capitol 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Dear Governor Collins:— 

The interest which you and your Cabinet and other Florida 
leaders have shown for the American Indians of your State is 
deeply appreciated by the Department of the Interior. On behalf 
of the Department, we in the Bureau of Indian Affairs wish to 
express thanks for the demonstrated willingness to devote time 
to seek a better living for those of your fellow Floridians who 
are of Indian blood. 

We particularly appreciate the State’s consideration of the 
proposal jointly submitted November 17, 1959 by the two 
major groups of Florida Indians, relating to land which the 
State has set aside for Indian use. 

Under this proposal, fully supported by both the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the Everglades Miccosukee organization, 
the Seminole Tribe would be given use of a portion of the exist- 
ing State Reservation immediately adjoining the Big Cypress 
Federal Reservation, and the Miccosukee organization would 
have the use of the remainder of the State Reservation, plus 
the whole of the new 143,000-acre area in the Everglades which 
the State set aside for Indian use on August, 1959. 

I am advised that the State is looking to the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Bureau and Department to furnish a proposal 
which will supplement the State’s setting the land aside in 
trust for the Indian people. 

In accordance with the policy of the Government for special 
federal assistance to Indians, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
now providing services and assistance in Florida only to Indians 
who are affiliated with the organization known as the Seminole 
Indian Tribe of Florida; however, in the interest of resolving 
an historic problem which has received nationwide and even 
international attention, the Bureau is prepared to furnish spe- 





cial assistance to members of the Everglades Miccosukee or- 
organization if the State of Florida makes land available to the 
group as proposed on November 17. 
Under our proposal the Department of the Interior would im- 
mediately set aside sufficient money for a well-qualified special- 
ist in development program planning. He would be assigned to 
help design a development program for a period necessary to 
bring the Miccosukees up to a desired living standard. In this 
connection we contemplate that the program planner would 
enlist the cooperation and assistance of knowledgeable local 
people who are known to be friendly to the members of the 
Miccosukee group. The Bureau of Indian Affairs would ad- 
minister the program in the planning stages; thereafter the 
Miccosukees themselves would increasingly administer the pro- 
gram with continuing advice from the consultants. 
Once the State has acted to effectuate the November 17 pro- 
posal, the development plan specialist would begin his two-fold 
assignment. First, he will consult with the Miccosukee Indians 
and appropriate State officials in developing the necessary rules 
and procedures under which the Miccosukees will administer 
the land set aside for their use. Secondly, he will work with 
individual members of the Miccosukees in preparing individual 
or family plans for economic and social rehabilitation and 
assistance in carrying them out. 
Under this proposal, beyond making the land available, we 
do not anticipate that the State of Florida would be required 
to provide any additional assistance to the Miccosukee group. 
If this proposal as outlined above in a general form is accept- 
able to the State of Florida I shall proceed to make the arrange- 
ments necessary to implement the program as quickly as pos- 
sible. Once again the Bureau urges that the State give favorable 
consideration to the November 17 proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 

Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Department of the Interior 

January 30, 1960 








FLORIDA’S FORGOTTEN TRIBE—from page I 


Affairs during the past year of frequent consultations by 
its executive director, La Verne Madigan, with the Florida 
tribes, the Governor, the Cabinet, and Department of the 
Interior officials, has been that the crux of the Indian conflict 
in the state was the Miccosukees’ fierce hunger for security 
on the land they occupied, and that these Indians, unlike 
the reservation Seminoles, would never accept a claims 
settlement of money in lieu of land. The Association also 
urged the setting up of a federal program for the smaller 
tribe and found the Miccosukees responsive to the idea. 
Details of the AAIA program for the tribe, as presented 
to the Department of the Interior, are contained in the 
adjacent column. The full text of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ offer of participation in a period of planning for 
the tribe is printed in the editorial box above. 


Working through its Florida affiliates, the Seminole 
Indian Association and the Friends of the Seminoles, the 
Association on American Indian Affairs has been active 
in the interest of the Miccosukees and the organized Semi- 
nole tribe since April, 1959, when the AAIA issued a field 
report, “The Most Independent People,” which was wide- 
ly circulated in the state and elsewhere. The report sought 
to interpret the tangled Indian sovereignty and land owner- 
ship issues which had kept the Miccosukee Seminoles at 
loggerheads with their state and federal governments for 
100 years and prevented a joint settlement of tribal claims. 


The Miccosukees differ in important aspects of their 
chosen life pattern from that of their fellow Indians. Con- 
servative, tradition-directed, and resistant to assimilation 
into the non-Indian culture, they have said they would 
rather have an assurance of permanent right of occupancy 


and use to the land they now live on than a share in all 
the Seminole money claims now before the U. S. Claims 
Commission. 

At long last, with the presentation of the Federal 
proposal to finance a period of tribal planning, a first step 
is possible toward a future for Florida’s forgotten tribe. 


AAIA Proposed Federal Program 
for the Miccosukee Tribe 


Congress should be asked to authorize in 1960 a 10-year 
Miccosukee Development program. Its purpose should be 
sharply focussed application of limited federal service and 
expenditure to bring the Miccosukees to the point at which 
they will be economically self-sustaining and equal to their 
Florida fellow citizens in health. 

Congress should be asked to appropriate $25,000 for the 
first year of the program, this sum to be used to pay the 
salary of one Indian Bureau employee, the expense of two 
Miccosukee leaders, and costs related to their function. Their 
function should be to plan a development program for the 
following nine years, the appropriations for which program 
would rise toward a peak in the fifth year and then decline 
toward the ninth. From the planning in the first year should 
come an estimate of the total cost of the program over the 
remaining nine years. Congress, having revised or approved 
this calculation, should authorize the full sum it has itself 
arrived at. Thereafter, Congress should make annual appro- 
priations based upon annual report and recommendations by 
a Board of Consultants consisting of one representative of 
each of the following: Interior Department, State of Florida, 
University of Florida, Association on American Indian Affairs 
or another citizens’ organization designated by the Miccosukee 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL PROGRAM—MICCOSUKEES 


Tribe, and the Miccosukee Tribe itself. 

Administration of the program should be during its first 
year of planning under the Bureau of Indian Affairs and in 
its remaining years under the administration of the Miccosukee 
Tribe, operating within the framework of a budget and system 
of fiscal reporting approved by the Interior Department. The 
Board of Consultants will not be authorized to regulate the 
Miccosukee execution of the program, but the Board’s annual 
report and recommendations will be a determining factor in 
Congressional appropriations of funds for the ensuing year. 

It would be improper to forecast the results of the year 


of planning proposed, but it may be assumed as probable that 
the program, among other things, will call for: 


A nine-year program by the U. S. Public Health Service; 


A community center on the Tamiami Trail, in the heart of 
the Miccosukee area, which would not be defined as a school, 
but which would serve the purpose of a school in making adult 
and child education available in a setting acceptable to Micco- 
sukee traditionalists; 


The development of the very few tourist enterprises needed 
to create income for this small group of people—as, for 
example, one Indian village, one motel, one first-class restau- 
rant, a museum, an arts and crafts production and sale center. 








Sanitation Projects Okayed, 
But No Funds For Staffing 








The Indian Division of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and Indian interest organizations have recognized for 
decades that Indian health could not be brought to a par 
with that of other citizens while unsafe community wells, 
water hauled from river water supplies contaminated by 
upstream rubbish, and the disease-carrying garbage dump 
continued a part of the Indian scene. 

With the enactment of an Indian sanitation bill into 
Public Law 86-121 in July, 1959, the American Indian 
came just a little closer to the stereotype of life in these 
United States as conceived by visiting foreigners who see 
us all in terms of households with geysers of hot water on 
tap and multiple bathrooms styled in shining, colored 
porcelains. 

The Indian near-future in this respect is somewhat 
less than opulent. Indian communities now have some 
prospects for such household conveniences as kitchen sinks 
and piped water, and minimum health installations like 
‘safe’ community water sources and community sewage and 
drainage systems. Even this much is contingent on Indian 
planning and labor contributions, the community’s place 
on a USPHS priority list, and the voting of sufficient funds 
by the second session of the 86th Congress to transform 
paper plans into adequately staffed health projects. 

A much-heralded “omnibus” sanitation bill last year 
was implemented by a Congressional appropriation of only 
$200,000 to carry out emergency projects in ready-to-go 
status in the Indian Health Division of the Public Health 
Service. This year Administration requests for Fiscal 1961 
approach $53 million in the Indian health field, but not a 
penny is provided for additional staff to carry out sanitation 
projects. To staff these works the USPHS will be obliged 
to depend on the already scanty ranks of its existing field 
health workers. 

For the closing of the gap in several health budget 
categories, the Health Committee of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs has recommended an appropria- 
tion of $4 million over the amount requested by President 
Eisenhower for the Division of Indian Health. An AAIA- 
recommended allocation of this increase is $2 million ear- 
marked for Indian sanitation, $500,000 for additional staff, 
and $1.5 million for sanitation construction. 


HOW MUCH HELP 
Emergency sanitation facility projects affecting 18 





Health Committee, Omaha Tribe, meets on sanitation health 
problems. L. to R., George Grant, vice-chmn., Omaha Tribal 
Council; Alfred Gilpin, tribal chairman; Dr. Aaron W. Chris- 
tensen, Div. of Indian Health, USPHS; La Verne Madigan, 
exec. dir., Assn. on American Indian Affairs; Mrs. Pauline 
Tyndall, Nebr. coordinator, We Shake Hands Program, 
Omaha Tribe. 


reservations, one Oklahoma county, and five native Alas- 
kan villages have already been set up by the Indian Health 
Division and total $1,680,000. In addition, $70,000 worth 
of sanitation investigations projects on five reservations 
and in Alaskan native villages are ready to be launched. 

Typical sanitation construction undertakings range 
between a $350,000 sewage system and treatment facility 
on the Zuni Reservation, New Mexico, and a $15,000 
investment in a waste disposal system on the Makah Reser- 
vation, Neah Bay, Washington. 

At Zuni Pueblo, the largest Indian pueblo in the 
United States, liquid waste, being discharged to the ground 
surface is causing “gross insanitary conditions” for 3,800 
Indians, according to the Indian Health Division. Enteric 
disease flourishes in this milieu. At Neah Bay, a continuous 
overflow of sewage on ground surface in a 124-family 
community has made it unsafe for children to play in 
their back yards. 


HOW TO QUALIFY 


The Indian Health Division has already set up the 
procedures Indian communities and reservations will be 
asked to follow to qualify for the sanitation facilities pro- 
gram. 

They must 

file a proposal, through the medical officers of 
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their communities, covering their needs, and 
submit the proposal for the consideration of the 
USPHS Indian Division ‘ 


assume or share with other public bodies responsi- 
bility for maintaining and operating the facilities 


contribute labor, materials, services or funds 


enact and apply sanitary regulations to make oper- 
ation of the facilities effective 


Indians may make arrangements for piping water into 
the house, for connecting a kitchen sink to a waste disposal 
system, or for disposing of garbage and human waste. A 
community drainage system may be requested. For all 
these projects, states the Indian Health Service, the priority 
rating will depend on the urgency of the need, and the 
extent of the tribal cooperation and responsibility in the 
way of tribal financial, labor, and material contributions, 
and post-construction enforcement of health laws. 


OKLAHOMA EXPERIMENT 


An example of participation of this type on a small 
scale was reported last year in the Oklahoma City area 
where several Indian and non-Indian groups pooled their 
resources to improve the sanitary situation on the assembly 
grounds of the Cumberland Presbyterian Mission to the 
Choctaws. The only water supply of McGee Chapel and 
its nine houses, near Broken Bow, came from a spring con- 
taminated by pig pens, poultry houses and outside privies. 
The Choctaw sanitarian employed by the Division of Indi- 
an Health found money, labor, and materials contributions 
from a number of ready donors. The Indians built sanitary 
pit privies under the sanitarian’s supervision, dug ditches, 
installed pipes. The Choctaw Club of McCurtain County 
loaned $50 to buy sinks. The Public Health Service, al- 


though prohibited in most cases from spending federal 
funds on private lands, was permitted to contribute $93.50 
for ‘demonstration purposes’. Two counties gave materials 
from State Army Surplus, and the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs contributed $400 to complete the financ- 
ing for the project. Last July it was completed. 

The Public Health Service expects tribes and com- 
munities to frame their projects, when these are submitted, 
within the structure of a long range plan for improving 
reservation sanitary conditions. Such plans are long over- 
due in many Indian communities. 


A MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAW STUDY 


A report on rural environmental sanitation studies on 
the Choctaw Reservation in Mississippi released last sum- 
mer by Dr. Herbert A. Hudgkins, area medical officer, 
Division of Indian Health, Oklahoma City, revealed that 
more than 90 per cent of Indian families used water from 
unprotected sources and used unsatisfactory waste disposal 
methods. Sixty per cent of the houses were not screened 
for insect protection, and 80 per cent had no facilities for 
storing perishable foods. The average family income chiefly 
obtained from sharecropping, common labor, and local 
industrial and other employment, was $600 a year. Dis- 
eases prevalent among the Choctaws were traced directly 
to poor environmental health conditions. 

Although the Choctaw sanitation study indicates that 
it would cost approximately $100,000 to remedy the major 
sanitary deficiencies for 224 Indian families living on this 
reservation, a start at least can be made to improve condi- 
tions for the Mississippi Choctaws when funds and staff 
are made possible for the $26,000 construction project 
now on the Indian Health Division’s schedule. The priority 
rating cannot yet be determined, but Choctaws in Missis- 
sippi are due for construction of individual shallow drilled 
wells; water storage facilities; and the relocation, rebuild- 
ing and provision of waste disposal facilities. 


Mississippi Discrimination 
Against First-Grade Pupil 


When Victor Kaneubbe, young “general missionary” 
of Philadelphia, Mississippi’s Indian Baptist Center, wants 
to let the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ area office in Muskogee, 
Oklahonta know how he feels about education for Indians 
in Mississippi, he uses a letterhead that says, “Victor 
Kaneubbe, Private Citizen, a First American.” 

He is an Oklahoma Choctaw assigned to mission 
work in the homelands of the Mississippi Choctaws, and 
he does not want to embarrass his church by using his 
religious affiliation when he protests, as a citizen and 
father, his inability to enroll his daughter, Vicki, a first- 
grader, in a white school. 

Vicki Kaneubbe’s mother is white, a modern woman, 
well-educated and progressive. At least one teacher in the 
Federal Indian School has said she does not believe Vicki 
would fit into the Indian school program at Pearl River, 
designed for Choctaw children for whom English is not 
yet a handy tool of communication. Vicki has no language 
problem. 

Putting his problem before Roger L. Ernst, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior in Phoenix, Arizona in early De- 
cember, Mr. Kaneubbe charged that the Philadelphia staff 


of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Muskogee Agency ac- 
quiesces in racial discrimination in school matters. 

He is not only troubled because even when no cul- 
tural lag delays their readiness to participate in the common 
grade school life in Philadelphia, Mississippi, Indian chil- 
dren like his own cannot go to local white schools; he is 
troubled, as well, because Indian children of high school 
age cannot get an 11th and 12th grade education today 
without going away from home to school. This Baptist 
missionary and other Indian citizens have been trying for 
a number of years to have a full 4-year high school built 
for their communities. The last school established in the 
Indian area was built in 1930. High school students must 
travel to Meridian, as a dozen Choctaw young people do 
today, or to Hattiesburg, Jackson, and Louisville. Even 
then openings must be searched out carefully to gain ac- 
ceptance for the Choctaw students. The other alternative 
is to send students to the Indian Bureau school in Okla- 
homa, more than 600 miles away from Philadelphia. 

As a consequence of an appeal to the Association on 
American Indian Affairs for help in this school problem, 
the Association’s Board of Directors on February 4 voted 

continued on p. 6 
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Vigil in the Everglades 


Florida’s Governor and Cabinet (Board of Internal 
Trustees) are about to decide whether to place approxi- 
mately 200,000 acres of state-owned land under the ad- 
ministration of the Miccosukee Seminoles. 

Governor Collins in August, and again in November, 
stated the conditions under which the State would perform 
this act of justice and generosity. The conditions have been 
met. 


The Miccosukees and the Seminoles of the Federal 
reservations ended their factional strife and have jointly 
petitioned the State to allow the Miccosukees to administer 
the State-owned lands for the benefit of all Florida Indians. 

The attorney for the Miccosukees has waived a clause 
in his contract which it was feared by some might give him 
the right to place a lien on Miccosukee trust property—a 
clause which, in any event, was invalid under Federal Indi- 
an law and would not have survived court test. 

The State’s decision to retain title to the land, while 
placing it in trust for Indian use under Miccosukee admini- 
stration, precludes any future Miccosukee claim against 
Florida on the ground that a land-grant implies recognition 
of the tribe’s right to that and the larger area they once 
roamed. Further, the Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs has offered to contribute the services of its legal staff 
for the writing of a trust agreement protective of both 
Florida’s and the Miccosukees’ interest. 

The U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs has offered to fi- 
nance a Miccosukee planning program which could serve 
as a basis of a federally assisted program of economic and 
social development. 

The Miccosukees, who have seen themselves as an un- 
conquered, sovereign people, said that they want to relate 
= in the manner of other tribes, to the United 

tates. 


A year ago the Miccosukees were fighting for security 
on their native land and with the recklessness of those who 
fight alone and without hope. We made them give up the 
dark comfort of absolute despair. We made them place 
their trust in the friendship and power of their fellow- 
citizens. We made them believe that, with patience, they 
can fulfill their aspiration within the democratic framework 
of Florida and the United States. 

Florida’s moment for action is here. We are confident 
that she will deal generously and compassionately with the 
straight-backed, bold-eyed Miccosukee people. It will be 
to the honor of all Americans if this last of the Indian 
tribes to come to terms comes with head high. 

—La Verne Madigan 
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—Dixie Photo, Miami, Fla. 
Miccosukees Seminoles of Florida, meeting with state and 
federal officials to discuss future of tribe. L. to R., (standing) 
Sonny Billy, Buffalo Tiger, Charley Tiger, Howard Osceola, 
Miccosukee Seminole Indians; (seated) 1. to r., Col. Max 
Denton, Florida Indian comm’r.; Glenn L. Emmons, comm’r., 
Indian Affairs, Washington; Virgil N. Harrington, BIA, Dania, 
Fla.; Merrill N. Tozier, information officer, BIA; (center) John 
Osceola, Miccosukee Seminole. 


Flood Relief for the Seminoles 


The Seminole Indians of Florida should soon see allevi- 
ation of the flooding of more than 2,000 acres of Big 
Cypress Reservation pastureland and roads which it has 
been costing the Tribe about $20,000 a year to pump out. 

U. S. Army Engineers, whose uncompleted construction 
of Levee 28 of the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control Project had caused waters to back up periodically 
onto the Indians’ improved lands, announced in January 
the opening of bids on or about February 9 for completing 
the levee. 

Deputy District Engineer Kenneth W. Kennedy of the 
Corps stated in a letter last month to Hon. George A. 
Smathers that the levee and its adjacent parallel canal 
would conduct water far enough south to afford some 
relief to the cattle pasture and other developments of the 
Indians. The Seminoles had spent $69,982 of their own 
funds in fiscal 1958 to complete their pasture develop- 
ment program, budgeted nearly $50,000 for similar work 
in 1959. Both the Seminole Agency and Florida state 
officials had protested without avail against the situation 
brought about by the halting of construction of the canal 
when it had been brought three miles into the State Reser- 
vation with which Big Cypress’ eastern border is partly 
contiguous. 

Readers of Indian Affairs first heard of the dilemma of 
the progressive Seminole Tribe when the executive director 
of the Association on American Indian Affairs reported in 
an article, “The Most Independent People,” carried in an 
April, 1959 issue, that the Seminole Tribe’s spirit of enter- 
prise was being ill rewarded by the indifference of the 
Engineers to the results of their construction of Section 
1 of Levee 28. In a letter to Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner on 
May 11, the Association pointed out that the Corps was 
legally bound to reimburse the Tribe all money spent to 
repair flood damage resulting from the position of the 
canal. 
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DISCRIMINATION AND FIRST-GRADER—page 4 


to act on behalf of first-grader Vicki Kaneubee and to bring 
discriminatory school practices in Philadelphia to the at- 
tention of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington. 

A spirited exchange of letters on the need for a local 
Indian high school because of discrimination against In- 
dian children in local schools took place on December 31, 
1959 and January 8 this year. Area Director Paul L. 
Fickinger, Muskogee Agency, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
offering enrollment for Vicki at the Pearl River Indian 
Day School, took Mr. Kaneubbe to task for “ill-advised 
activity .. . as it relates to your campaign to try to force 
us to install a full four-year high school on the Choctaw 
Reservation.” 

In his letter to Mr. Kaneubbe in late December, Mr. 
Fickinger wrote: 


We are conscious of the fact that some of the communities in 
Mississippi will not accept the Mississippi Choctaw Indians 
in their schools. Developments in the past several years, how- 
ever, have complicated those efforts as you are personally well 
aware. It was that very situation that caused us several years 
ago to institute a so-called crash program of developing our 
own schools in the various Indian communities of the Reserva- 
tion so that today excellent facilities are available on the 
Reservation to provide an education through the 10th grade 
for every Mississippi Choctaw Indian child who resides on 
the Reservation or immediately adjacent thereto. It is our 
feeling that from the 10th grade on and possibly even some 
of the earlier grades, depending on the individual, the inter- 
ests of those children can better be cared for in some of our 
other established schools where far better educational oppor- 
tunities can be given them than would ever be possible on 
the Reservation. 


Mr. Kaneubbe’s response, in part, follows: 


I am glad you feel I am entitled to my own opinion, but you 
are wrong in believing I am not entitled to wage-a campaign 
to help the Choctaw Indians get a high school. . . . Your letter 
indicates to me that you do know the racial situation here 
and you do not have to assume the truthfulness of my expe- 
riences, 


...Now you mention the students in Meridian High School, 
and I am happy to state that I know the twelve are there. Do 
you know who is responsible for most of them being there? 
Your agency here cannot receive the credit. Your worker here 
did as little as possible to get the students in school there. 
It was the last day of registration that we finally managed to 
get cooperation from your agency here to help get the five of 
the first seven enrolled there. . . . Your branch office here 
could get more students in public schools here if they would 
work at the job. 


... You mentioned the sympathetic teachers and advisors in 
the boarding schools. Have you ever talked with the students 
about their feelings and attitudes toward these sympathetic 
advisors? I know of one advisor whom the 200 students in 
the dormitory hated because she accused them of doing things 
they did not do. I’ve never felt a close relationship between 
students and advisors, but fear, mistrust, and little real loving 
interest and concern. (A poor home substitute). 


... You mention “Most of us have sought out places where 
opportunities appear to us to be better than from whence we 
came.” That may be true with you, but I am here in Missis- 
sippi to help the Choctaw people. I am here because God 
called me to do a job for Him here. I knew what the attitude 
of this area was like before I came. I left an income almost 


twice what I get here. I left white people who took me in, 
accepted me in their society and fellowship was sweet. You 
see, this is not better for me and my family personally, but 
I am here to help these people. 


... You state . .. that physical resources of the Choctaw 
Reservation in Mississippi, to say nothing of the social ones, 
are completely inadequate to provide the opportunities for 
economic self-sufficiency to more than a fraction of the popu- 
lation as it now exists. It is true that the 16,000 plus acres of 
trust land will not provide for the Choctaw Indians. The less 
than 6,000 acres of farming land will not support the entire 
tribe for it averages less than two acres per Choctaw... . 
There has been very little if any at all of developing other 
physical resources of the reservation. Then too, oil is being 
drilled within a half mile of one of the Indian communities. 
The main reason for their inadequacy is because of the lack 
of education. 


... You don’t help the Choctaws in Mississippi when you 
fail to provide the necessary education at home so they can 
do for themselves what the Bureau is trying to do for them. 
A higher education level of the Choctaw people living in 
Mississippi will be the greatest aid and the best help they 
will receive from the Bureau. . . . I believe the policy of 
taking the students out of Mississippi and the relocation pro- 
gram hurts the tribe as a whole here more than anything else. 
You take out the best educated, the most progressive young 
adults and leave the tribe here with the old people, uneducated 
people, and dead beats, like the few lazy ones among all races, 
and the drunks. This keeps the Choctaw people down. Why 
not follow the Bureau policy of helping the whole tribe in 
this as you feel must be done when any tribal money is 
spent? They are not permitted to build a house or repair some 
houses unless it benefits the whole tribe. But you will permit 
the killing of a beef to feed the Choctaws and consider this 
benefitting the whole tribe; where a good house would be 
more beneficial to the tribe. I think that the Bureau should 
help these who chose to remain in Mississippi with the oppor- 
tunity of education so they can help themselves. Let me hasten 
to say we have some fine Choctaw people who chose to remain 
in Mississippi and are doing well... . 


... Yes, after they have been educated in Mississippi and 
sought for opportunitites here then some of the young people 
will not be satisfied here and will go other places for work, 
but that is the proper way and not to begin while they are in 
high school. I know white people don’t have to send their 
high school students off to complete their education and they 
would not do it if that was the program for them today. 


...How many college graduates have your Bureau schools 
produced among the Mississippi Choctaw Indians? I don’t 
know of a one. I believe our Choctaw young people need a 
college education to help them secure the best “opportunities 
for economic self-sufficiency.” This fall I placed one of your 
B.A. school graduates in college. Next year we will place 
three more Choctaw students in colleges in Mississippi. There 
are plenty of opportunities for the Choctaw Indians in Mis- 
sissippi if the Bureau program could be focused to help them 
help themselves here in Mississippi when that is their choice 
and desire. 


...1 am interested in their education in Mississippi because 
that is what the Choctaw people want. How many resolutions 
has your office received from these people asking for a school 
here in Mississippi? Since coming to Mississippi the one 
thing they have talked to me about most is the need for a 
high school here in Mississippi for their young people. . . . 
Your program should be to help the Choctaw Indians who 
choose to remain in Mississippi, at home, if you please, to 
seek a livelihood and happiness. Your job is to help them 
develop their abilities so they can earn and obtain these 
things for themselves. 
Sincerely, 

Victor M. Kaneubbe 
Choctaw Indian 
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ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Legislation of Interest to Indians 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


The AAIA will continue to 
advance Congressional ac- 
ceptance of the concept of In- 
dian community development as spelled out in the resolu- 
tion introduced as SCR 3 in the 85th Congress, and SCR 
36 and HCR 40 in the 86th Congress. The spirit of these 
resolutions has been accepted in many quarters, and the 
AAIA sees its next move as assisting the Department of 
the Interior and Congress in putting into effect concrete 
Indian community development programs. 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN 
“POINT 4” PROGRAM 


Increase in Revolving Loan 
Fund by $20 million, bring- 
ing the total to the $30 mil- 
lion required to give the Fund the strength needed in view 
of today’s money values. The Interior Department recom- 
mended on June 5, 1959, an increase in the Loan Fund, 
tying it to a bill, S 51, dealing with the sale or leasing of 
tracts owned by two or more Indians (multiple heirship) 
as follows: (a) authorizing the Department to sell or lease 
heirship lands on request of owners representing a majority 
interest, but giving to any of the heirs preferential rights 
to purchase interests of other heirs; giving the tribe the 
right to buy the tract by negotiation at the appraised value, 
or by meeting the highest sealed offer submitted in com- 
petitive bidding or by participation in an auction; and 
(b) asking for an increase from $10 million to $25 million 
in the appropriation authorization for the revolving loan 
fund of the Bureau of Indian Affairs “until some experi- 
ence is gained.” 

The Association on American Indian Affairs is con- 
cerned lest tying in a solution of the heirship problem with 
a revolving loan fund increase should result in authorization 
to sell heirship lands becoming effective before funds are 
made available for purchase of such lands by the tribe. 
HR 1150, dealing with the same type of property in the 
State of Minnesota, makes this danger plain. 


REVOLVING LOAN FUND 
AMENDMENT 


HEALTH APPROPRIA- Appropriation of $56,800,- 
TIONS 1960-61 000 for the Division of Indian 

Health, USPHS, an increase 
of $4 million over the amount requested by the President, 
the increase to be allocated as follows: under Program 
Activities, $1 million for additional personnel in sanitation 
program; $1 million, sanitation facilities; $500,000 for 
151 community hospital projects; $500,000, hospitals and 
medical care personnel services. (See Newsletter story on 


p. 3.) 


AMENDMENT OF PL 280 To amend Sections 6 and 7 
INDIAN LAW AND ORDER of PL 280 to provide for 
S 1717 SEN. JAS. MURRAY, Indian consent before any 
D., MONT.; HR 6476 state may assume civil or 
CONG. LEE METCALF, criminal jurisdiction on Indi- 
D. MONT. an land, and to authorize 

piecemeal transfer of jurisdic- 


1960 


tion as agreed upon by the Indians and state and local 
law-enforcement authorities. 


A bill introduced by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D. Mont.) 
and 21 other senators, pro- 
viding economic and social 
opportunities for improvement to unemployed young peo- 
ple, including Indians. Passed Senate during first session, 
86th Congress; not taken up by House. 


CIVILIAN YOUTH CONSER- 
VATION BILL S 812 
(LABOR & WELFARE) 


Establishing a new category 
of General Assistance to all 
indigent persons, including 
Indians, regardless of place and length of residence. As 
recommended by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the Social Security Commissioner, and the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY LAW 


To remove from the Disa- 
bility Insurance the age limi- 
tation (50 years) on perma- 
nently and totally disabled 
people. As recommended by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the Social Security Commissioner, and 
the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 


AMENDMENT TO OLD 
AGE AND SURVIVORS’ 
INSURANCE LAW 


Amending act of August, 
1956, relative to employment 
of adult Indians on or near 
Indian reservations to remove the ceiling on annual appro- 
priations and the Bureau-imposed eligibility requirement 
of residence on trust land. An amendment to S 1565 which 
passed the Senate in the first session of Congress removed 
limitation on appropriations for vocational training, but 
inserted a priority system giving first priority to trust land 
residents. Without substantial increase in appropriations, 
trust residence requirement will deny vocational educa- 
tional opportunities to Indians living in Indian communi- 
ties but not on trust land. House Subcommittee now con- 
sidering Senate bill. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
BILL Ss 1565 


Amending Title 18 of U. S. 
Code to make it unlawful to 
destroy, deface, or remove 
certain boundary marks on 
Indian reservations, and to make hunting and fishing with- 
out authorization a federal offense. Bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Don Magnuson (D. Wash.) passed House July 
20. 


RESERVATION TRESPASS 
BILL HR 4386 (SEN. 
JUDICIARY COMM.) 


To grant to Indian tribes sub- 
marginal lands which were 
purchased by the Govern- 
ment as a relief measure dur- 
ing the Depression and which 
subsequently were adminis- 
tratively transferred to the 


SUBMARGINAL LANDS 
BILLS HR 8115 SEN. 
HALEY, D., FLA.; 

s 2345 SEN. MURRAY, 
D. MONT.; S 2346 
MURRAY, D. MONT. 
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Legislation of Interest to Indians 


tribes for their use. Department of the Interior recommend- 
ed approval to grant approximately 346,370 acres of 
federally-owned land to 18 Indian tribes or communities 
and to make these tracts part of their reservation. HR 8115 
and § 2345 would turn over the property to the tribes in 
trust; S 2346 would transfer the property in fee simple. 


LOCAL ISSUES 


To give Taos Pueblo title to 
50,000 acres of land, includ- 
ing Blue Lake, to which they 
have had only use rights. Senator Clinton P. Anderson’s 
bill, S 903, introduced in February, 1959, during the 86th 
Congress’ first session, did not serve the purpose of grant- 
ing title but called for expansion of the Taos area by an 
additional 30,000 acres, within the tribe’s existing use per- 
mit. A suggested amendent recommended by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior last May gives the Indians exclu- 
sive use right, conditional on the Pueblo Council giving 
the Department of Agriculture “harvest” rights on mature 
and over-mature timber in the area. The Taos Pueblo Indi- 
ans fear this provision would open the area to commercial 
lumbering. Tribe points out that its original permit (Act 
May 31, 1933) was intended to protect the area against 
the abuses accompanying private companies’ lumbering 
activities. The Tribe does not at present have title to any 
of the Blue Lake area, all of which belongs to Carson 


AMENDMENT TO S 903 
TAOS BLUE LAKE BILL 


National Forest, but has use rights to the central part, 
amounting to 20,000 acres. 


To restore law and order en- 
forcement on Omaha Reser- 
vation to the jurisdiction of 
Federal Government, if State of Nebraska fails to take 
definite steps by February 29, 1960 to provide and to pay 
the cost of law-enforcement on Indian land. 


AMENDMENT TO 
PL 280 


Opposition to any legislation 
which would subordinate In- 
dian rights recognized under 
federal law to state water law. 


INDIAN WATER RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


To turn over to tribe in trust 
1,700 acres of aboriginal trib- 
al land, title to which is in 
dispute between the Tribe and the United States. Bill In- 
troduced by Senator Frank Church (D. Idaho) 


A bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Steed of Oklahoma 
to authorize the distribution 
of certain funds to the Kicka- 
poo Tribal Council in Okla- 
homa. A sum of approximately $1,600 rests unclaimed 
(by heirs) in U. S. Treasury. Tribe asks release of funds 
for repair of community building. 


NEZ PERCE LAND 
GRANT S 2711 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
KICKAPOO FUNDS 

NOW IN U. S. TREASURY 
HR 9028 


1961 INDIAN BUDGET—It Tackles 


No Social and Economic Problems 


Federal expenditures for Indians are expected to be 
raised from more than $160 million during the current 
year to more than $170 million during the next year, but 
these funds as requested by the President for the most 
part are earmarked for useful public services, need for 
which cannot be challenged. 

The budget figure requested represents an average ex- 
penditure of approximately $300 per Indian. 

An analysis of the 1961 budget proposals shows no 
change in present Bureau of Indian Affairs’ operations, no 
indication of termination thinking, and no planning for 
substantial expansion in economic improvement programs, 
although a continued gradual expansion of the Indian 
health program may be expected. 

The general conclusion must be that the future holds 
no signs of a coming-to-grips by the Administration with 
the need for a program tackling economic and social prob- 
lems on Indian reservations. 

Approximately 2/3 of the Federal Indian Program is 
earmarked for health and education, representing, respec- 
tively, 32 and 36 per cent of the total budget. The 15 
per cent to be spent on economic improvement programs 
includes agricultural assistance, soil and moisture con- 
servation, irrigation, relocation, and other minor pro- 
grams. Management of Indian trust property, for which 
funds are increased $400,000 over 1960, to $3.9 million, 
is allocated 2 per cent of the total budget. 

The request in the President’s budget for $54 million 
for Indian education, or $2.8 million more than the 1960 
education figure of $51.2 million, covers increased en- 


rollment and the cost of a new health program for Federal 
employees. Indian health operations, budgeted at $2 mil- 
lion more than last year, total $47.5 million; health con- 
struction is increased $2.2 million for 1961, a total of 
$7 million. 

A welfare budget of $5.8 million for 1961 is the same 
as last year, and represents 3 per cent of the total budget, 
but Indians, like other Americans coming under the Social 
Security program, receive additional welfare payments in 
that category. 

Relocation of reservation Indians to urban areas where 
more employment opportunities exist—a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs program which has produced both favorable and 
unfavorable comment since its inception in 1952—has 
suffered a budget reduction of 10 per cent for fiscal 1961. 
The $3 million figure allocated is believed to represent the 
recognition by the Department of the Interior that reloca- 
tion of Indians from the reservations is not of itself a 
solution to the American Indian’s economic problems. As 
the development of job opportunities in reservation areas 
may be financed from these relocation funds, the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs recommends an in- 
creasing shift of emphasis in this direction. 

No change appears in the President’s budget beyond 
funds earmarked for the same purposes in 1960 in such 
categories as law and order, forest and range lands, fire 
suppression, road maintenance, arts and crafts repair, 
irrigation systems, and maintenance of buildings and utili- 
ties. Soil and moisture conservation remains at $5 million, 
although the budget message acknowledges that 42.5 per 
cent of Indian lands are “severely or critically eroded.” 





